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But if this child dies, the afterbirth of the second child is not
buried, but hung on a tree. They say that, when the after-
birth of a child is hung on a tree and anything happens to it,
the child becomes noisy. All this implies a vital connection
between a child and its afterbirth, but as to the nature of that
connection the Toradyas have no clear idea.1
Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea the afterbirth
is placed in a native receptacle (jbaru) and carried away and
buried secretly. It is supposed to injure any one who might
tread upon the spot where it is buried, and if a sorcerer were
to get possession of it, he could, by means of it, work evil
magic on the mother, father, and child. If the woman
entrusted with the disposal of the afterbirth were to bury
it very deep and to plant over it a tree of a certain species, the
mother would never bear another child.2 Among the Oro-
kaiva of British New Guinea " the afterbirth is treated by
various alternative methods, some of which are thought to
affect the mother subsequently. It may be placed in a small
receptacle built in a tree where it is left to decompose ; it
may be buried (if at the butt of a coconut tree the roots would
enclose or constrict it, and the result would be to render the
mother barren in future) ; I have been told that it may be
given to a sow to eat, ' when it is supposed to effect a transfer
of fecundity from the women to the pig/ In some cases a
small enclosure is built underneath the house expressly to
prevent the pig gaining access to the afterbirth, which is
allowed to fall through the house floor ; and it is probably the
same notion at work : if the animal were to eat the afterbirth
it might have an adverse effect on the woman's fecundity/1 a
Among the Kai of Northern New Guinea, when the navel-
string falls off it is laid upon the branch of a fruit-tree. The
child, especially if he is a boy, shall thereby become a good
climber. As the natives have to obtain their fruit, especially
the bread-fruit, and birds and their eggs, from tall trees, it
is very important for these people to be good climbers.4
Among the natives about Cape King William, as the Germans
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